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Bacon attached supreme importance, and which he held to con-
stitute the essential superiority of his method over those which
preceded it, entirely consists in the determination of what char-
acters (or natures as he would call them) belong to the positive
and negative analogies respectively. The fixst two tables with
which the investigation begins are, first, the table essentiae et
praesentiae, which contains all known instances in which the
given nature is present, and, second, the table declinationis sive
absentiae in proximo, which contains instances corresponding in
each case to those of the first table, but in which, notwithstanding
this correspondence, the given nature is absent.1 The doctrine
of prerogative instances is concerned no less plainly with the
methodical determination of Analogy. And the doctrine of
idols is expounded for the avoidance of false analogies, standing,
he says, in the same relation to the interpretation of Nature, as
the doctrine of fallacies to ordinary logic.2 Bacon's error lay
in supposing that, because these methods were new to logic, they
were therefore new to practice. He exaggerated also their pre-
cision and their certainty; and he underestimated the import-
ance of pure induction. But there was, at bottom, nothing about
his rules impracticable or fantastic, or indeed unusual.
5. Almost the whole of the preceding paragraph is equally
applicable to Mill. He agreed with Bacon in depreciating the
part played in scientific inquiry by pure induction, and in
emphasising the importance of analogy to all systematic investi-
gators. But he saw further than Bacon in allowing for the
Plurality of Causes, and in admitting that an element of pure
induction was therefore made necessary. " The Plurality of
Causes," he says,3 " is the only reason why mere number of in-
stances is of any importance in inductive inquiry. The tendency
of unscientific inquirers is to rely too much on number, without
analysing the instances. . . . Most people hold their conclusions
with a degree of assurance proportioned to the mere mass of the
experience on which they appear to rest; not considering that
by the addition of instances to instances, all of the same Mnd,
that is, differing from one another only in points already recog-
nised as immaterial, nothing whatever is added to the evidence of
1 Ellis, vol. i. p. 33.
a Ellis, vol. i. p. 89.
s Book iv. chap. x. 2.